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“Principles of Peace” 


Concern has been expressed at different times that 
there should be an explicit and authoritative statement 
of the aims of the British government in the fight in 
which the Commonwealth is engaged. In the August 16 
issue of the London Spectator C. E. M. Joad outlines 


such a statement. The essential ideals of democracy— 
representative government and political freedom—he says, 
are the principles for which Great Britain is fighting and 
this should be proclaimed to the world. Respect for the 
individual and his right to happiness and choice of faith; 
the duty of the state to serve man by establishing “condi- 
tions of order, law, security, justice and economic 
opportunity”; the right and duty of the individual to a 
voice in the nature of society and government; and the 
right to security under the law and trial by an indepen- 
dent judiciary; all these democratic principles are held 
in common with France and with America and nations 
now under the Nazi yoke. It follows that their proclama- 
tion as the driving force of Britain’s effort will bind 
together those peoples and inspire cooperation in the 
struggle against the domination of German National 
Socialism. Moreover, all are consonant with Christian 
teaching and have strong appeal for the whole Christian 
world. 

To them now must be added one principle not generally 
accepted as yet—the principle of federalism. A letter 
in the August 17 issue of the New Statesman and Nation 
(London) from Mr. Joad takes H. G. Wells to task for 
the vagueness of his recommendations for world organi- 
zation. He sees fit to be specific himself. “In effect,” 
he says, “I should offer union on the lines of Mr. 
Churchill’s offer to France to whatever states in Europe 
are successful in throwing off the Nazi yoke, thus pro- 
viding as a substitute for the artificial unity imposed upon 
Europe by German domination a spontaneous unity of 
free nations in which each unit retains its national func- 
tions and national characteristics, while surrendering to 
a common government the right which it at present pos- 
sesses to plunge the world into war.” 


Industrial Relations at Studebaker’s 


An impressive account of employer-employe relations in 
Studebaker Corporation, South Bend, Indiana, appears 
in the Public Opinion Quarterly (Princeton, N. J.) for 
September. It is written by Glenn Griswold, public rela- 
tions counsel for the corporation. Special interest attaches 
to the plan because it has the usual features of a company 
union plan without being a company union. The concern 
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has a union contract with a CIO affiliate. Another point 
of interest is that the existing labor policy was developed 
in considerable part by Dr. Charles A. Lippincott, well- 
known Presbyterian minister who left his pastorate in 
South Bend to take charge of industrial relations at 
Studebaker’s. 

The labor policy of the corporation is marked by in- 
formality and is without any printed statement of policy 
or procedure. As in other cases where an esprit de corps 
has developed in an industrial establishment, an impres- 
sive personality, J. M. Studebaker, familiarly known about 
the plant as “J. M.”, put his stamp upon the whole 
organization. Friendly employer-employe relations be- 
came a family tradition. | 

A significant feature of the situation is the average 
age of the employes—44 years; 58 per cent are over 40, 
27 per cent are over 50. The familiar features of a 
paternalistic plan are lacking. “There are no swimming 
pools, housing plans or regimental gratuities to encourage 
this loyalty. But there is the unwritten pledge that the 
company will pay the going rates of wage in an industry 
that is noted for the high level of workers’ pay; that it 
will deal fairly and personally with its men and provide 
the highest possible degree of continuity of employment. 
It is mutually understood that the company will put the 
last possible dollar into the payroll and depend upon the 
human dignity of their employes to work out a proper 
pattern of life.” 

However, there is a group health and accident insurance 
plan and a credit union, federally supervised, with 1,3 
members. 

The relations with the union are maintained by having 
the interests of the union presented always through 
regular employes of the company. “Right from the start, 
no spokesman claiming to represent a body of workers 
ever had his claim challenged. Events were allowed to 
prove the justice of his claim.” Mr. Griswold records 
that in its entire history of 88 years the company has had 
no serious labor disturbances. 


Attitudes of Industrial Employes 


In the same publication from which the article sum- 
marized above is taken, is the report of a survey of 
employe attitudes by Remsen J. Cole, public relations 
counsel of Philadelphia. A cross-section of wage earners 
was studied including trade, clerical, transportation, com- 
munication, public service, and manufacturing. A variety 
of questions was submitted to the employes and the 
answers as tabulated present many significant features. 
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To the question, Do you like your work or would you 
prefer some other occupation?, 65 per cent replied that 
they like their present work. Only 39 per cent reported 
that they were qualified for some other occupation. A 
substantial majority, 69 per cent, thought that their em- 
ployer could pay better wages. However, only 29 per 
cent knew how much money the company made or lost 
last year and only 27 per cent had seen a company 
financial statement. Slightly more than a majority, 
53 per cent, belong to a labor union and of this number 
79 per cent thought that their union was helpful. 

To the question whether, if convinced their employer 
had their interests at heart, they would rather negotiate 
directly with him than with a labor union 61 per cent 
replied in the affirmative. In the case of 36 per cent a 
promise of $2.00 more a week would be sufficient to 
induce them to change their jobs. Asked whether they 
thought the management was doing its best, within 
financial limitations, to provide pleasant working condi- 
tions 65 per cent replied in the affirmative. Asked 
whether they would be willing to “join a committee and 
take an active part in helping your employer find ways 
to make the business a better one” 88 per cent replied 
in the affirmative; 78 per cent said that they were ready 
to join classes on their own time for free instruction 
concerning the business. 

A very interesting finding was that of those employes 
who had seen a company financial statement 81 per cent 
liked their jobs; only 44 per cent thought their employer 
could pay more and the average wage increase they 
thought they were entitled to was $3.07 a week as over 
against $5.53 which was asked for by those who had not 
seen a financial statement. 

Of those who were union men 70 per cent liked their 
jobs as against 60 per cent of the non-union men; 70 per 
cent thought the employer could pay more as against 81 
per cent of the non-union men; 54 per cent were disposed 
to criticize the company as against 64 per cent of the 
non-union men, 

These are only some of the features of an interesting 
and informing study. 


“This Way of Life” 


On October 2 Dorothy Thompson’s column (New 
York Herald Tribune) carried the above caption. A 
part of it is reprinted below by permission. The reader 
will note that it antedates her much discussed political 
declaration and has no connection with it. 

“The great internal problem in this country and all 
countries, is, indeed, to find out just what in our way of 
life we want to preserve, come hell and high water, and 
what we are willing to change. 

“There is a tendency among the more prosperous 
native-born, middle-class groups to identify the American 
Way of Life with the particular system of private enter- 
prise, big business leadership, mass consumption of 
highly advertised products, monopolistic merger at the 
top and ruthless competition elsewhere which certainly 
dominated American life from the beginning of the great 
industrial expansion after the Civil War until the great 
crash in 1929. 

“But this way and the values deriving from it never 
had unchallenged sway. Rural New England looked 
back to many forms of cooperative endeavor; all the 
Utopian dreams and Utopian experiments in which this 
country has been inventive, from the Oneida Community 


to the Mormons, had quite different customs and ideals; 
this Way of Life has been challenged and criticized for 
two generations both by the radicals and by the real 
conservatives, and most of all—most consistently and 
unanimously—it has been challenged, and without excep- 
tion, by American poets and philosophers. 

“So what is The American Way of Life? 


* * * 


“Actually, in surveying the past and contemplating the 
present, we observe that The American Way has meant 
very different things in different periods in history and 
very different things among different sections of the 
population at the same time. 

“The American Way is not the same for a Negro 
share cropper on an Alabama plantation and for a Ver- 
mont farmer. The former lives in an economy which 
grew up as the successor to chattel slavery in a defeated 
and impoverished section of the country, and which we 
are only beginning to regard as a national problem. The 
latter pursues a way of life according to an almost un- 
broken tradition of over a hundred years. 

* * 


“The Way of Life of an industrial worker on an 
assembly belt has little relation to the Way of Life 
pursued by his ancestors, who carried their own tools. 
The Way of Life of Long Island society is not the same 
as the Way of Life of a Manhattan garment worker. 
The Way of Life among first or second generation 
immigrants in great cities and huge industrial centers 
is not the same as the Way of Life of small-town Ameri- 
cans who are members of the D. A. R. 


* * * 


“One can discern a thread that runs through everything 
—through progress, regression and constant change in 
unbroken continuity—the desire of this people for greater 
freedom and equality; for more real freedom in terms 
of education and human dignity and for equality geared 
upward, not downward; the conviction that this end is 
to be achieved through political liberty and an undaunted 
idealism and faith that it can be won.” 


“Fascism vs. Catholic Social Teaching” 


An article with the above caption appears in the 
Yardstick, feature news service of the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference, Washington, for October 5. The 
larger part of the statement follows: 

“Both parties now agree on the need of calling a 
conference of business, labor and farming to attack the 
problem of recovery. If they do what has to be done 
and agree to set up a governmentally-helped guidance of 
the industries by organized business and organized labor, 
and of farming by organized farmers, their proposal will 
be falsely called Fascism by a good many people. 

“That is clear from the way a good many writers have 
misinterpreted, honestly or dishonestly, the central idea 
of Catholic social teaching. For that central idea is that 
people have to act for the general good, as well as for 
their own needs, and that to do so in economic life they 
have to organize by whole industries and federate and 
get governmental help. They have to give everybody 
a living wage; they have to guide incomes and prices so 
as to end unemployment; they have to start making 
arrangements for labor to share in management, profits 
and ownership; they have to make people’s work good 
for, them. 
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“Some say that is Fascism. When business and labor 
guide things in any organized way, and government helps 
them, it is, they say, Fascism. And they say that it means 
dictatorship and governmental control of religion, educa- 
tion and the press, and all human rights. Nothing could 
be less true. 

“The differences are three, and each is a crucial 
difference. The first difference is that under a Fascist 
scheme of things, the government creates and controls 
the business, farmer and labor organizations; the organi- 
zations are not the people’s own but the government’s. 
The second is that government does most of the work 
and the government-created organizations do little. And 
the third is that the purpose is not justice and the 
organized and organic life of the people to rule their own 
work and ownership for the common good, but something 
else, usually national glory, war and empire. 

“If we mark these differences we can move forward 
and gladly forget the old competition of a generation ago 
and still more gladly turn our backs on the present 
domination by big wealth, big business and big finance. 
But it is no easy road we start on. It means entering 
a new era.” 


Youth and Defense 


In its statement entitled “Youth, Defense, and the 
National Welfare” brought out during the past summer, 
the American Youth Commission sought to bring the 
problem of conscription within a broad social perspective. 
It contended that the adoption of military conscription 
should be accompanied by acceptance of full responsi- 
bility on the part of the nation for providing adequate 
economic, educational, health and recreational conditions 
for American youth. The conclusion of the statement 
is as follows: 

“The program for youth which has just been outlined 
will require large expenditures. With the amounts 
already being spent by the federal government for youth 
programs, the total amount needed will be fully com- 
parable to the amount proposed for the compulsory 
military training program. 

“Some will therefore object that the civilian activities 
here proposed for youth are extraneous, that they are an 
effort to ride the coat tails of national defense in the 
interests of social welfare, that we have no time for such 
matters now. One of the saddest aspects of the present 
situation is the number of people who are giving highly 
vocal support to conscription for the purpose of defending 
democracy, but whose attitude toward social reform is 
one only of contempt. These are the people who have not 
yet learned that democracy will not be aided, and that 
the salvation of this country will not be advanced, by 
the conscription of life that is under-privileged and un- 
hopeful. This country can only be defended enthusias- 
tically by people who expect just treatment from it. 

“Under any circumstances, war is a hateful thing. At 
this stage in the world’s history, the necessity we are 
under to raise a great army is nothing less than tragic. 
We must face the realities of our situation, but we must 
face all of the realities, including the very pressing 
question as to whether democracy is willing to be sincere 
about its own purposes to the extent of effectively carry- 
ing out the things for which democracy stands. 

“In this country there are now probably 4,000,000 
young men and women out of school, in need of jobs, 
and totally unemployed. Other millions are in part- 
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time jobs or marking time in schools or on the farm. 
For these young people the fundamental conditions of 
real freedom do not exist. We have taken away liberty 
by allowing conditions to exist that deny liberty. We 
cannot say that these young people are to achieve life 
and liberty only by struggling successfully as individuals 
from a morass for which we are all economically, politi- 
cally, and morally responsible. 

“These youth must feel that they have a stake in our 
country. In some field of labor, whether private or 
public, they must find a worthy opportunity to work in a 
manner commensurate with their powers, with a return 
sufficient to sustain life and the institutions of marriage 
and the home, and to secure advancement in responsi- 
bility and in the esteem of their fellow citizens. In view 
of present world conditions, it is quite possible that for 
these youth the conditions of real freedom will never 
exist unless they are deliberately planned and formulated 
with relentless perseverance by the members of the older 
generation who now control the economic enterprises and 
the government of our country. 

“While the nation has taken some admirable steps 
toward these ends, the steps have been far from adequate. 
The hope and faith of our young people are in danger 
precisely at the time when the nation stands in greatest 
need of that hope and that faith. It is therefore the 
considered opinion of this Commission that if as a people 
we are to adopt a measure providing for compulsory 
military training and service, we should at the same time 
bring to an end all partial and hesitant handling of the 
immediate needs of youth within the civilian population. 
We should demonstrate that we are capable of moving 
as boldly and effectively to meet one set of needs as the 
other, by taking steps which leave no doubt of the 
national will and of the national resourcefulness. 

“The Commission is not under the illusion that this 
can be done apart from heavy costs and perhaps some 
grave risks, but it is convinced that these costs should be 
resolutely borne, that these risks should be taken, and 
that all doubt regarding the acceptance of these costs and 
these risks should be unequivocally removed on the day 
when the compulsory military service measure is passed.” 


Legalized Rackets 


“Juciest” of all these rackets operating within the law 
or without government regulation is the “fraudulent 
collection agency,” says Harry Henderson, writing in 
Friday (October 11) in collaboration with Maurice M. 
Goldman, Assistant Attorney-General of Massachusetts. 
He states that of the more than 450 collection agencies 
operating in Massachusetts in 1935, when Attorney- 
General Paul A. Dever took office, 81 per cent were 
“illegal and reprehensible.” Many of the 404 which were 
put out of business are now operating in other states with 
immunity. 

A creditor sells an outstanding bill to a collection 
agency. Immediately all means of pressure and intimida- 
tion are put in operation to force payment by the debtor 
regardless of his circumstances. He is threatened “with 
jail, with the loss of his job.” A fake court order is 
produced to overawe him. Noisy threats expose him and 
his family to neighborhood criticism and even his place 
of work is invaded with noisy scenes. When he is thor- 
oughly frightened the collector secures his signature to 
a promise to pay in small amounts. “Nine times out of 
ten, what he signs is a mortgage on his furniture.” Later, 
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“he discovers that what he has been paying is not counted 
off his original debt but is merely ‘costs and charges,’ 
that he still owes the original bill, and that the agency 
has a mortgage on his furniture.” These “costs” run as 
high as 1000 per cent of the original sum. 


Other abuses exist similar to those mentioned in Friday 
and it is evident that some method of regulation is needed. 
Probably general regulation of credit selling would help 
to eliminate this and similar rackets. 


One of the abuses, which is most common and which 
has for years involved millions of dollars annually, is 
loan shark lending. Nathaniel Barnwell, chairman of the 
Charleston Small Loan Committee, speaking before the 
Conference on Personal Finance Law and the American 
Bar Association at Philadelphia in September, recounted 
the experience of the Charleston County Loan Shark 
Committee in aiding victims of high rate lending agencies. 
He described the procedure of such agencies in making 
loans thus: 


“We find, generally speaking, the borrower signs three 
papers, a loan application form, a wage assignment, 
perhaps unwittingly, and a note payable on demand at 
seven per cent interest and with the usual stipulation that 
the security given for the note is an assignment of wages 
either earned or to be earned. The seven per cent 
designated is never to our knowledge deducted for the 
loan shark, like the law, is not interested in trifles. 
Although the note is on its face payable on demand, 
there is an oral understanding that it is to be paid in 
two weeks or a month. But no note runs over a thirty 
day period. We have found that the typical case is that 
of a worker wanting approximately forty dollars. Instead 
of receiving the face of the note of forty dollars, however, 
the lending agency takes out in advance three dollars 
and sixty cents and gives the borrower thirty-six dollars 
and forty cents. In two weeks’ time the borrower pays 
back the face of the note, or forty dollars, and usually, 
since he needs money, again gets thirty-six dollars and 
forty cents from the lender. If the borrower is unable to 
meet his payment promptly, he is often referred to an- 
other ‘high rater’ and he borrows from him to pay the 
first lender, and it sometimes happens that a man is 
caught by four or five companies. The lender refuses to 
accept part payments on the loan and consequently since 
the borrower is unable to raise enough money at one 
time to retire the loan his note is being constantly re- 
newed. These notes are usually payable to some ‘straw 
man’ and the name of the lending company nowhere ap- 
pears on the note. Then too the company claims it is 
lending the money of a third party and hence its charges 
are not interest charges, but brokerage fees.” 


Results of the campaign, Mr. Barnwell reported, were 
gratifying in that “the revenue of the loan sharks had 
fallen off considerably since we began our activity, and 
that the loan sharks would immediately drop from their 
books anyone whom we advised to cease paying.” John 
Hanna, professor of law at Columbia University, reported 
to the same gathering that considerable progress had 
been made in the general reduction of this evil. “Prob: 
ably,” he said, “such loans are now not much, if any, in 
excess of 5 per cent of the total of consumer loans.” 


Religious News in the Daily Press 


The Publicity Committee of the United Lutheran 
Church has recently completed a three-months survey of 
the religious news carried in 56 leading dailies in 25 cities 


in the United States and one in Canada, reported in the 
Lutheran (Philadelphia) of September 18. About seven 
tenths of one per cent of the total space in the papers 
surveyed was devoted to religious news. These were, of 
course, mainly metropolitan dailies. In general, the space 
given to religion “decreases in proportion as the circula- 
tion of papers increases.” The quality of the stories 
printed leaves much to be desired; there is often “a kind 
of patronizing tolerance of religion” as merely incidental. 


The Roman Catholic Church secured a larger propor- 
tion of the total space than any other single communion, 
26.81 per cent. Next in order were Methodist, 9.7 per 
cent; Lutheran, 8.59 per cent; Presbyterian, 7.79 per 
cent; Episcopal, 7.04 per cent; Baptist, 5.58 per cent; 
Jewish, 4.5 per cent; all others, 27.06 per cent ; editorials, 
2.93 per cent. 


Of the five newspapers with the largest space given to 
religious news one, the New York Herald-Tribune, is a 
large metropolitan daily ; the others all have a circulation 
of less than 100,000. Four of the five giving the least 
amount of space are of less than 78,000 circulation while 
one is a metropolitan daily—the Philadelphia Bulletin. 


Newspaper editors of church news “do not show that 
they possess nearly so complete or accurate a knowledge 
and understanding” of their field as sports editors, for 
instance, have of theirs. The Publicity Committee com- 
ments, however, that the church must “make news before 
it can be reported.” 


In the Current Periodicals 


The American Scholar. Autumn, 1940. 


Bixler, Julius Seelye. “The Background for Hitler in German 
Thought.”—Professor Bixler seeks an answer to the question, 
Why does a nation with magnificent cultural achievements 
tolerate Hitler? He finds reality in the concept of “the German 
soul.” Nazism, however, treats the spiritual tradition selectively, 
narrowing the cultural ideal. The philosophies of Kant and Fichte 
were universal in their ethical implications. Even Wagner’s Die 
Meistersinger, to which Hitler is said to be so devoted, is in 
reality “a plea for the discipline of individual desires and partisan 
interests through the use of universal ideas.” In that opera 
Wagner suggests that romantic worship of life and love can be 
overemphasized and appeals for the submission of personal enthu- 
siasm to universal standards. A Jewish professor is quoted as 
saying that the present leadership in Germany will not endure and 
that “when it is over the world will find in the German people 
the same solid virtues it has always known that they had.” 


The Spectator (London). August 16, 1940. 


Ranjee G. Shahani. “Who Obstructs Indian Home Rule?”— 
The writer answers his own question. “Those who claim to be 
the greatest patriots,” he says. “Instead of studying the Viceroy’s 
proposals and understanding all their implications, they have 
condemned them querulously.” Recently, when Mr. Jinnah, Presi- 
dent of the Moslem League, “asked for the division of India into 
Hindu and Moslem Provinces” Britain did not react favorably to 
the idea. “On the contrary, almost every responsible official 
condemned it. . . . Indeed, if the truth must be told Britain has 
done her best to unite the warring sects and parties of India.” 
Mr. Shahani states that he is “neither a fanatical Nationalist nor 
an apologist for the White Raj” but “a free writer,” who speaks 
and writes as he finds. The difficulty is principally in the word 
“independence” and its precise meaning. “The truth is that in our 
hour of need we can rely on the help of no one but Britain. The 
British connexion, then, is of vital import to us.” Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sapru is quoted as suggesting “that our aim and objective should 
be that India be placed after the war on the same footing, and 
possess the same powers, as the other independent self-governing 
units of the British Commonwealth.” Since “His Majestv’s gov- 
ernment admit, sans phrase, India’s right to self-determination,” 
and “after the war, subject to agreement among themselves and 
subject to some saferuards. Indians are free to frame their own 
Constitution,” the writer suggests that the business at hand is to 
cooperate against “a common brutal foe.” 


Printed_in U.S.A. 
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